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VIII.— LUIS DE LEON, THE SPANISH POET, 
HUMANIST, AND MYSTIC. 

In the domain of Spanish letters, where the earnest student 
of literary history still finds himself lacking many necessary 
tools, there is a crying need of a new and critical edition of 
the works, and particularly the poetical works, of the monk 
Luis de Leon. One of the greatest of the Castilian lyric 
poets, — and, as such, a fellow to Garcilaso de la Vega and 
Herrera, — one of the most eminent among the masters of 
flexible and harmonious Spanish prose, which flows from his 
pen with none of the customary turgidness, he is best repre- 
sented to-day only by the meritorious but rare edition of his 
works published by Merino in the early years of this century, 
and by the unsatisfactory edition of the Biblioteca de autores 
espanoles, Tome xxxvn, which has not made the proper use 
of Merino's collection. 1 

This neglect is astonishing, — if aught can astonish in the 
present state of early Spanish texts, — when we consider the real 
worth of this scholar and poet, the great interest and admira- 
tion which he excited in his contemporaries, and the influence 
which he has undoubtedly exercised upon later writers of 
prominence. 

In the Galatea (libro VI.), published while Le6n was still 
alive, Cervantes terms him 

" Un ingenio que al mnndo pone espanto, 
Y que pudiera en extasis robaros," 

and affirms himself a disciple of so great a master. Some- 
what later, Lope de Vega, dwelling at greater length in his 
Laurel de Apolo (Silva, 4*) upon the excellent work done by 
the illustrious friar, and the persecution to which he had been 

1 The writer of the present sketch is preparing a monograph upon the 
life and work of Le&n, and hopes, also, soon to render all his lyrics easily 
accessible in a new edition. 
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subjected, heralds his fame as one of the first to recognize the 
dignity of the vulgar tongue, by placing it on a par with 
the language of Rome : — 

Tu prosa y verso iguales 
Conservaran la gloria de tu nombre 

****** 

Tu fuiste gloria de Augustino augusta, 
Tu el honor de la lengua castellana, 
Que deseaste introducir escrita ; 
Viendo que a la romana tanto imita, 
Que puede competir con la romana. 

So, also, the first editor to publish the lyrics of Luis de Le6n 
was no less renowned a personage than Quevedo — Francisco 
de Quevedo Villegas — who, in 1631, sought to stem the tide 
of Gongoristic production, by opposing to its flood of insi- 
pidity and Browningesque obscurity the wholesome influence 
of a writer whose poems united clearness and graceful perfec- 
tion of form to real solidity of content. The desired result 
was not at once attained, for even Quevedo himself yielded 
sometimes to the Gongoristic current ; but when the Gongorista 
and conceptists did finally relinquish their hold upon Spanish 
letters, the regenerators who established a saner poetical style 
must have drawn much of their inspiration from the lyrics 
of Le6n. Nor did his influence stop there, for in the eigh- 
teenth century he has had Diego Gonzalez for a follower, 
and in the nineteenth century such disciples as Cabanyes, and 
especially Juan Valera, in whose work more than one note 
is an echo of the lyre of Le6n. 

The main facts of Le6n's life are free from obscurity. 
They may be traced, with reasonable certainty, from his birth 
in 1527, through a childhood spent in Madrid, his early 
novitiate in the Augustinian Order and his student days at 
Salamanca, his successful career as the occupant of chairs of 
Thomistic philosophy and theology at that same university, 
his persecution and long imprisonment by the Inquisition, his 
acquittal and triumphant return to the University, and his 
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constant rise to new honors in his Order, which culminated 
in his election as Provincial for Castile, but a few days before 
his death, in 1591. 

There has been some uncertainty as to the place of his 
birth, the early biographers hesitating between Granada or 
Madrid, on the one side, and Belmonte in La Mancha, on the 
other; but reference to the documents of his trial before 
the Inquisition shows that he there declares himself a native 
of Belmonte. A point, too, which appears not to have been 
properly raised as yet, concerns the exact form of his name 
and, consequently, the real nature of his family connections. 
Of late it has been the habit to speak of him as Luis Ponce 
de Le6n, and this name, if true, would make him a member 
of the noble Ponce de Le6n family to which belonged the 
venturesome explorer Juan Ponce de Le6n. : It seems, how- 
ever, that his name was simply Luis de Le6n, the sole form 
appearing in the papers relating to his trial, and the only one 
to be found in so early a biographer as Nicol&s Antonio. At 
all events he was apparently of noble extraction, both on the 
side of his father, the jurisconsult and magistrate Lope de 
Leon, and of his mother, Ines de Valera. There is just 
a suspicion of Jewish blood in his veins, which may, in a 
measure, explain the vindictiveness of the Inquisition with 
respect to him. 

At Salamanca, then one of the four great universities of 
Europe, he gained much respect for his scholarly attainments, 
ranking high as a theologian and as a linguist deeply versed 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. At that time it was customary 
that the professors should be chosen by the students, and so, 
by the votes of the latter, he was in 1561 elected Professor 
of Thomistic Philosophy, with a large margin over his seven 
competitors. He apparently represented a strongly progres- 
sive party in the University, then rather a dangerous attitude 
for a man in his position, since, considering the close relations 

'Sedano (Parnaxo espaflol, v, p. xviii, Madrid, 1771) already connects 
him with the antiguos Ponces de Leon, Se&ores de Marchena. 
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between things academic and things ecclesiastical, it would 
not be difficult for his enemies to construe any theory of his 
reflecting upon older methods in matters of the purely learned 
world into an heretical disapproval of certain religious beliefs 
exacted of all the faithful. They soon found a chance to do 
so, for, in 1572, he was accused to the Santo Oficio, by his 
rabid foes, Le6n de Castro and Bartolome de Medina, of hav- 
ing declared the Vulgate false in many particulars, and of 
having, in contempt of the strict prohibition of the Inquisi- 
tion, published a Castilian version of the Song of Solomon. 

In his answer to these and minor charges, he declared that, 
as to the Vulgate, he had never maintained it to be a work 
containing falsehoods, but that he did consider it a somewhat 
defective translation of its originals, since it is in many places 
obscure, merely because it does not render all the senses of 
the corresponding passages of its originals. By this reply we 
recognize the theologian who is also a humanist and philolo- 
gist, one whose motto is — " Philologia theologiae ancilla" — but 
who believes that the servant deserves considerate treatment 
from her mistress. As to the publishing of a Spanish trans- 
lation of the Song of Solomon, he admitted having made the 
translation for the benefit of a nun then living in Salamanca, 
but affirmed that the publication had taken place without his 
knowledge or consent. In truth, the orthodoxy of Le6n 
cannot be questioned for a moment; he never left the path 
of necessary faith and obedience to ecclesiastical authority. 

The chief arguments of his enemies fell of their own male- 
volent weight, but, nevertheless, the trial dragged on for five 
years, during which time he was kept in prison at Valladolid, 
until, in 1576, he was finally set free by a decree of the High 
Court of the Inquisition overruling the condemnation of the 
lower court, which had even voted to put him to the torture. 

At the beginning of his imprisonment he was treated with 
the harshest severity, but later on this rigor was so far relaxed 
as to allow him writing materials and certain books. Then, 
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" On evil days tho' fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darkness and with dangers compassed 'round," 

he placidly annotated the works of St. Jerome. In the 
volume of St. Jerome which he used in the prison, there are 
found certain verses that indicate an intention on his part 
of composing an epic poem on the reign of Alfonso "VI. 
This design he did not carry out, but he undoubtedly wrote 
in prison several prose works (los Nombres de Christo, etc.), 
and some exquisite devotional poems, especially those in 
honor of Mary, and above all, the excellent one beginning 

Vfrgen que el sol mas pura. 

Here also, as the time of his liberation drew near, he com- 
posed the verses 

Aqui la envidia y la mentira 

Me tuvieron encerrado ; 

Dichoso el humilde estado 

Del sabio que se retira 

De aqueste mundo malvado. 

Y con pobre mesa y casa 
En el campo deleitoso, 
A solas su vida pasa, 
Con solo Dios se compasa, 
Ni envidiado ni envidioso. 

Though that retirement from the world, and that com- 
munion with only God and nature, of which he sings in these 
quintillas, would have suited well the mystic side of the man, 
he was not destined to sink thus from public gaze. Envy 
now hung her head, as his Order and the University, both 
constantly loyal to him, welcomed him back with unfeigned 
delight. The civic, academic and clerical authorities marched 
out to meet him and escorted him into Salamanca in proud 
triumph. The University reinstated him in his honors and 
he began to teach again. Of course the curious flocked to his 
first lecture, hoping to hear some allusion to his recent perse- 
cution, or even, perchance, a fierce invective upon his enemies. 
But their hopes were dashed when Le6n, taking up the thread 
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of his last discourse delivered five years before, and beginning 
very simply with the words "As we were saying yesterday," 
ignored the intervening period of unmerited suffering. 

Continuing to hold various posts at Salamanca, he published 
several works at the express command of his Provincial ; drew 
up the constitution for the reform of his Order ; commenced, 
but did not live to finish, a life of St. Theresa, that beautiful 
figure so closely akin to him in mysticism ; applied himself 
with ardor to the study of that other noble mystic, Luis de 
Granada; and became successively Vicar-General and Pro- 
vincial of the Augustinians of Castile, dying rather suddenly, 
it would seem, in 1591. 

Such was the life of a man who gave himself up entirely 
to the service of Mother Church and the cause of learning, a 
man of sincere piety, as well as deep culture and devotion to 
the arts. If we may believe a story set afloat by Pacheco, he 
was skilled even in the fine arts, and at one time painted a 
portrait of himself. 

As a figure in the history of Spanish literature, he must be 
judged by his works in Spanish, and therefore it is hardly neces- 
sary to enumerate his Latin works of expositive theology. Suffice 
it to say, that they give ample evidence of his humanistic bent. 

Of his works in Castilian prose, the most important are ; 
the Nombres de Christo, a devout discussion of the various 
terms by which reference is made to Christ in the Scriptures ; 
the Exposicidn del libro de Job; a Spanish translation of his 
Latin Commentary on the Song of Solomon; and the interest- 
ing and even entertaining treatise, la Perfecta Casada. The 
last-named is really a series of sermons on the manifold duties 
of a wife, based upon texts from the book of Proverbs and 
addressed to a newly-married lady. This work alone could 
give an idea of the comprehensive reading of the man, who 
cites, in the discussion of his theories, Euripides, Phocylides 
and Simonides, 1 Homer, Plutarch, Aristotle, Vergil, Nau- 

l His knowledge of these two writers was probably derived from the 
Anthology of Stobaeus. 
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machius, etc., as well as SS. Basil and Cyprian, and other 
Fathers of the Church. He shows considerable insight into 
feminine character, and common sense in dealing with it, now 
jeering at the devotee wife who neglects her household duties 
to go and " warm a seat " in church, and again chiding the 
woman who paints her face, now laughing at her who " seeing 
her contrivances upon another," — one may fancy him speaking 
of a new bonnet, — "begins to hate them and lies awake nights 
seeking to devise others," and again pouring out a passionate 
flood of vituperation upon the head of a wife untrue to her 
husband. He has also the idea that the less priestly inter- 
ference there is in a family, the better. His point of view is 
never that of the ascetic, for he is the pupil of Horace, to whose 
doctrine of measure, or moderation in all things, borrowed 
from the Greeks, he adds but the necessary Christian modifi- 
cations. Thus with regard to the boundaries between virtue 
and vice, he says : 

"Just as there are certain vices which have the appearance 
and semblance of certain virtues, so also there are virtues 
which are, as it were, provocative of vices ; for although it be 
true that virtue consists in the mean, yet as this mean is not 
measured by inches, but by reason, many times it departs 
more from the one extreme than from the other, as appears 
in the case of liberality, which is a virtue measured off by 
reason between the extremes of avarice and prodigality, and is 
much less distant from prodigality than from avarice. What 
is this but the Horatian " Virtus est medium vitiornm " l 
adapted to the requirements of Christian doctrine? Here, 
also, we find him striking the note of common sense, which 
resounds through all his work. 

The style of Le6n's Castilian prose is singularly pure and 
clear. His phrases are rhetorically constructed, sometimes 
rather long, but seldom unwieldy. He has a certain felicity 
in the handling of similes, of which he makes frequent use. 

1 Epistolarum, Lib. I, Ep. xvin, v. 9 : 

Virtus est medium yitiorum, et utrinque reductum. 
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Important as his prose works are, they do not possess for 
us a tithe of the charm which his lyrics afford. These 
their author long looked upon as the frivolous amusement 
of his earlier years, and neglected to edit properly, until 
the complaint of a friend — presumably the theologian Arias 
Montano — who was annoyed at the ascription of certain of 
them to him, led Le6n to make a collection of his authentic 
poems. He divided the collection into three parts, contain- 
ing, respectively, his original poems ; those translated from 
profane poets, classic and modern ; and those translated from 
sacred sources. 

The third division, embracing, chiefly, versions of many of 
the Psalms, in various meters ; of certain chapters of Job and 
a portion of the Book of Proverbs, in terza rima ; and of the 
hymn Pange linguam, in quintillas, proves him a hymnologist 
of no mean order, wherein there is a resemblance between him 
and that other, but rebellious Augustinian, Martin Luther. 
Not included by the author in this division, and first pub- 
lished only by Merino in 1806, is his admirable translation 
of the Song of Solomon, composed in terza rima and arranged 
in the form of a pastoral poem. 1 

The second division displays well the humanistic range 
of his literary studies, and a fine appreciation of the spirit of 
beauty and balance found in the ancient world. The render- 
ing of his originals is sufficiently close, and the Spanish form 
is well-nigh perfect in rhythm and smoothness of diction. 
Here, he has not only made versions of many odes of Horace, 
but he has rendered into Castilian, out of the Greek and 
Latin classic world, — using terza rima, octaves and other 
measures, — the Bucolics, the whole of the first and part of 
the second Georgic of Vergil ; an elegy of Tibullus ; an ode 
of Pindar ; portions of the Andromache of Euripides and a 
fragment of the Thyestes of Seneca. 2 From the Italian cinque 

■It is of interest to note that Milton, in his Reasons for Church Govern- 
ment, also considers the Song of Solomon a pastoral poem. 
3 The last two are not free from some doubt in their attribution to Leon. 
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cento, he has taken a canzone of Pietro Bembo and another 
of Giovanni della Casa. Petrarch he did not directly trans- 
late, but imitated in a poem of several stanzas. 

This work of translation prepared the way for his original 
poetry, which, written in diverse metres but chiefly in his 
favorite quintillas, and always sweetly melodious, derives 
from classic models its exterior correctness of form, and from 
sacred models that spirit of devout aspiration which charac- 
terizes so many of his lyrics. To these qualities we must 
add an element of gentle mysticism, inherent in the man and 
indigenous to the soil whence he sprang. In the novel 
Halma of Perez Gald6s, the cleric Don Manuel, protesting 
against the importation into Spain of Russian mysticism, 
says : " Why bring from so far that which is native to our 
home, that which we have in our soil, in our atmosphere, in 
our speech? Are abnegation, love of poverty, contempt for 
material goods, patience, self-sacrifice, an aspiration towards 
self-annihilation, — all natural fruits of our land, as our history 
and our literature demonstrate, — are all these to be brought 
from foreign countries? An importation of mysticism, when 
we have enough of it to supply the five parts of the world ! 
.... Remember that we are here mystics from the cradle, 
and as such we unconsciously behave. . . . Here the states- 
man is a mystic, when he rushes into the unknown, dreaming 
of such a thing as perfection of the laws ; the soldier is a 
mystic when he longs to fight, and fights without food to eat ; 
the priest is a mystic when he sacrifices everything to his 
spiritual ministry ; a mystic, too, is the schoolmaster, when, 
dying with hunger, he teaches his children how to read." 

Born and bred, then, in this land of mysticism, where in 
literature the note of mysticism has sounded from Berceo 
down the ages, Luis de Leon has come naturally by this 
quality, but he is free from that spirit of extravagance by 
which it is often accompanied, and at which Gald6s hints in 
the passage cited. His mysticism is tempered by his great 
common sense, by his respect for moderation or measure 
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which he had gained from his humanistic studies. The 
expression of the importance of measure, which we have 
already noted in a passage from the Perfecta Casada, recurs 
in the ode &Qu6 vale quanto v6e, addressed to his friend, 
Felipe Ruiz, 1 and bearing, in one manuscript, the title, On 
the Moderate and Constant Man. The fifth stanza runs thus : 

Dichoso el que se midt, 

Felipe, y de la vida el gozo bueno 

& sf solo lo pide ; 

y mira como ageno 

aquello que no esta dentro en su seno. 

As might be expected of a mystic poet, he esteems highly 
the charms of solitude and a contemplative life, which he 
praises in two remarkably beautiful odes, viz. ; that entitled 
Al apartamiento 2 and the / Qui descansada vida ! 3 At times, 
he feels that the shackles of this life are too burdensome ; the 
body is then a prison, and he longs for the final release of 
the spirit from its thraldom (Ode : — Alma regidn luciente).* 
Under the influence of music, as he tells us in his exquisite 
ode to Salinas, the famous organist, his spirit can temporarily 
obtain this release, and rise in aesthetic ecstasy to that exalted 
region where it can hear the harmony of the spheres (Ode : — 
El ayre se serena). 5 The great aim of his mystic elevation 
is the attainment of perfect knowledge. He longs for the 
moment when, released from this prison, he can tend towards 
heaven, and, in the sphere wheeling its course most remote 
from the Earth, contemplate the pure and unveiled truth 
(Ode: — $Quando serd que pueda?). e Nature is for him, as 
for St. Francis, the mirror of God ; and he loves the mountain, 
the stream, and the field with its trees and beauteous flowers, 
all absorbed in a calm repose that is broken only by the 
sweet songs of the birds (Ode : — / Que" descansada vida /). 
Occasionally he makes a bitter reference to his unjust im- 

1 Bib. de autoret tip., xxxvn, p. 7. 4 Ibid., p. 8. 
'Ibid., p. 8. " • Ibid., p. 3. 

'Bib. de autores esp., xxxvil, p. 3. 6 Ibid., p. 6. 
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prisonment, particularly in his songs to the Blessed "Virgin 
composed in prison ; but his bitterness is never very great or 
long sustained, for charity was his guiding-star. 

A few sonnets in the Italian style, containing some remi- 
niscences of Petrarch, belong probably to his earliest tentative 
period, when he must have been attracted into a momentary 
connection with the Italianizing school, to which belonged 
his predecessor, Garcilaso de la Vega, and his contemporary, 
Herrera. 

Apart from all the rest of his original lyrics, stand two 
odes of a national character, the justly famous Folgaba el rey 
Rodrigo, 1 which may be considered his masterpiece, and the 
paean to St. James (J. Santiago). 2 In these he ceases to be 
merely the gentle lyric poet of a mystic temperament, and 
becomes the impassioned bard who strikes the epic lyre with 
tragic force. They both show what excellent results he might 
have attained, had he carried out his plan of composing an 
epic poem. In the former of the two, treating of the first 
invasion of the Arabs, brought into Spain, says the popular 
legend, by an outraged father, the Conde Julian, whose 
daughter Roderick the Goth had seduced, Luis de Le6n 
imitates the situation of Horace's ode, Pastor quum traheret 
per f r eta navibus} 

Just as the sea-god Nereus prophesies the fall of Troy, as 
a consequence of the rape of Helen by Paris, and apostro- 
phizes the Trojan prince, so does the river-god Tagus, rising 
from his watery bed, predict ruin to Spain through the sin of 
her ruler, and rebuke the feeble Roderick as he lies on the 
bank in the embrace of the fair but fatal Cava. It is 
the song of the patriot who foresees the tragic fate of his 
country, a prey to internal corruption and foreign rapacity. 
Like certain others of his original lyrics, it has been trans- 
lated into French, German, Italian, and English. There is 
an English version by Mr. Henry Phillips (Philadelphia, 

1 £ib. de atUores etp., xxxvn, p. 5. * Ibid., p. 11. 

3 Carminum, Lib. 1, 15. 
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1883), who had printed but one hundred copies of his little 
book containing versions of six of the chief poems of Le6n. 
In conclusion, it must be obvious that the object of this 
sketch deserves more general attention than that usually 
accorded to him, for in the history of universal culture he is 
a figure lovable as a man, admirable as a poet and humanist, 
and highly respectable as a churchman and mystic. Although 
Spanish literature has had no concentrated humanistic move- 
ment as potent as that which directed the literary destinies of 
the sister Romance lands, it furnishes, in men of whom Le6n 
is the type, individual instances of humanism carried to a 
noble degree of perfection. 1 

1 The following is a list of the more important works dealing with Le6n : 
Antonio, Nicolas, Bibliotheca nova, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1783-88, ad verb. 

Ludovicus de Leon. 
Mayans y Siscar, Gregorio : Preface to his collection of the poems of Le&n, 

published in Valencia, 1761. This account is also found in Mayans 

y Siscar's Cartas de varios autorei, Valencia, 1773, and in the Biblioteca 

de autores espaflolcs, torn, xxxvil, pp. i-xvi. 
Sedano, Juan Jose 1 L6pez de, Parnaso espaHol, torn, v, Madrid, 1771, pp. 

ix-xxix. 
Coltcciin de documentos ineditot para la historia de Espafla, por don Miguel 

Sala y don Pedro Sainz de Baranda, toms. x, XI, Madrid, 1847-48. 

This collection contains the records of Le6n's trial. A selection 

therefrom is found in the Bib. de aul. etp., torn, xxxvn, pp. xvii- 

cxviii. 
Ticknor, George, History of Spanish Literature. 
Gon*ales de Tejada, Jos6, Vida de Fray Luis de Le6n, Madrid, 1863. 
Guardia, Joseph Michel, Fray Luis de Leon, Sa vie et ses poesies, in Le magasin 

de librairie, torn. XI (Paris, I860), pp. 104 et seq. 
Reusch, Luis de Leon und die Spanisehe Inquisition, Bonn, 1873. 
Wilkens, C. A., Fray Luis de Leon. Mine Biographie aus der Geschichte der 

spanischen Inquisition und Kirche im 16. Jahrhundert, Halle, 1866. 
None of the more recent works mentioned can be termed really satis- 
factory. There is, however, an account of Le6n as a mystic from the pen 
of a master in Menendez y Pelayo's essay, De la poesia mislica (Estudios de 
critica littraria, Madrid, 1884). Sefior Menendez y Pelayo's definition of 
mysticism would exclude Berceo and other early writers. 

J. D. M. Ford. 



